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HE following paragraphs are really a continuation of my review 

of Art and Civilization, printed with the title ‘‘Art and Cul- 

ture,’’ a more ambitious heading than the article was able to justify. 
The book and its title called for a more extended treatment than was ~ 

possible in the space of a book review. What I shall say, awkwardly 

and without pretense, is what I had constantly in mind throughout 

the preceding effort, the theme to which I said I would try to return. 

To-day it is natural to say that music is addressed to the ear. 

To a practiced ear no amount of associations or so-called meanings 

can turn a bad composition into a good one or in the least apologise 
- for its mediocrity. In the same way it is natural to say that painting i 
is addressed to the eye, and that it may or may not be burdened with 4 
a message to the one that sees it. ' 
That depends on whether it is addressed also to memory, or to j 
the imagination, or to sentiment. Fruit or the Card-Players by 4 
» Cezanne may indeed show us some idea that the painter had about 
his subject and his technique, but that is very diffetent from such : 
ideas as are expressed in pictures of the Trinity, of Aphrodite, or of ; 
Washington crossing the Delaware. It is easy to say, too, that it | 
is not the idea expressed that makes the picture or statue a good work | 
of art. Most works of art are very bad, though the idea in them is 
obvious enough and may be a ‘“‘great’’ idea. What makes the dif- 
ference is the technical handling of the medium. Thus we may 
distinguish, and I am remembering an old distinction, between : 
primary and secondary values. There may not be any secondary 4 
values ; in Cezanne, and in much of the best of modern art, I suggest 
‘there are none, unless representation itself of anything be a secondary 1 
_value. That might come to be the case. The painting of scenes or | 
objects without ideas to be conveyed, or sentiments or reactions, is 
“for the most part a very modern way. One often wishes to ‘‘under- 
»Stand’’ a picture, because it does incorporate an idea, using a lan- 
guage one has not learned—old ecclesiastical symbols—or because it 
represents an episode or a story one never heard of. A Chinaman 
with a trained and discriminating eye for the art of his own people, 
but who had never heard of the Trinity nor of George Washington 
nor of Apollo, would get, no doubt, all of what I call the primary if 
values of a picture or statue representing any of these; but where f 


1 This JourNAL, Vol. XXVI, No. 25, pp. 673-692. 
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there are secondary values (Titian’s Sacred and Profane Love) they 
must not be overlooked though they may seem unimportant. How- 
ever irrelevant the artist may be in spirit and purpose to the world 
he lives in, his work is linked in many subtle ways to the life of the 
world he works in. One of the most exquisite things in Italy is, I 
think, the fresco by Fra Angelico in a cell of San Marco in Florence, 
the presentation of the infant Christ to the high priest for circum- 
cision. The beauty of the fresco seems to need no explanation. But 
more and more I feel that what I most want to know is the whole 
world of imagination, so to speak, on the other side of the picture. 
Most tourists that see the facade of the Cathedral of Chartres, or look 
through an opera glass at its twelfth- and thirteenth-century glass, 
are like the Chinaman above mentioned looking at a picture of the 
Trinity. 

All these rambling remarks are to suggest that what is called the 
history of art is a thin and superficial affair because in it the trait 
called art is so disconnected from other traits that give it life and 
substance. What this interconnection is may be often hard to dis- 
cover ; and it may be easy to say what the art of Athens or of Venice 
owes to the city life of those places. But what that city life owes to 
its art, probably in various ways, not how art ‘‘expresses’’ a civiliza- 
tion, but how it contributes instrumentally to the living of that 
civilization centuries before it takes refuge in a museum, that is what 
I hoped to find in Art and Civilization. This is, I think, what the 
editors and most of the contributors wished to give. If they have 
given very little of it, it is because the subject is so new. _ 

If for a moment we forget: philology and the muses we may say 
that the modern idea of the museum grew out of the idea of the 
collection of a monarch or a nobleman to be admired as part of the 
equipment and furnishing of his palace, as today the superb Widener 
collection is the property of an individual. Social changes brought 
it about that what was meant for the enjoyment of a court or an 
aristocratic group became the property of the city or of the state. 
What was once an altarpiece to be revered in a small hill town of 
Italy, revealing the reality, perhaps the presence, of the Mother of 
Christ, or Saint Francis, both of them dead centuries before, or like 
the marble Demeter now in the British Museum, but once the central 
figure of a small island sanctuary, the mystic presence of the Mys- 
teries of Eleusis, becomes an item in a public collection of curios and 
works of art, carefully numbered and described in a catalogue, 
separated from the world that understood it, as the birds and animals 
of a zoological garden are separated from the world of nature they 
once lived in. What is a giraffe, a salmon, a pheasant? Is it some- 
thing for thousands including a few zoologists to look at, or is it 
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something nature bred to live in its own world that nature made it a 
part of? And a ceremonial mask from the Congo and now in an 
anthropologist’s collection, a holy relic in some antiquity shop, @ 
bronze figure of Buddha from Siam in an art museum—are these 
things really curios or specimens to illustrate a superstition or are 
they things belonging to a world that is not the world of anthro- 
pology, commerce, or art? And could they have the value they do 


have for the study of human imagination if they were not created - 


to function in a world of different mentality? What are they or 
what were they in the culture where they were conceived and 
wrought? And what are they in the culture where they are num- 
bered in a catalogue or valued as curiosities? 

Now I wish to hold that a genuinely religious object, a thirteenth- 
century ivory carving of the Madonna and Child or a nail of the 
true cross, is one thing in the hands of its devout worshipper, and 
another thing set up in my cabinet. A piece of armor to be used is 
one thing in the day of its practical value; it becomes a different 
thing when it is shown as a specimen or a curiosity in a museum. A 
piece of iron with a wooden handle attached is one thing if used as a 
paper weight and another if used to drive nails—and a cobblestone 
is the same kind of thing as the iron and wooden object if used in 
the same way, either as a paper weight or as a nail-driver. Thus, and 
this is part of my contention, the art represented by Giotto and the 
early Christian mosaics, by the early Sienese and the tapestries that 
picture the Apocalypse, is not the same kind of thing as the paintings 
by Velasquez, Rubens, Whistler, or Cezanne. In general, the art 
of Western Europe, since the seventeenth century, has aimed at what 
we call esthetic values. The frescoes of Giotto, the tapestries at 
Angers, the old church mosaics, the sculptured portals of old 
churches in France, Moissac, Chartres, Autun, have esthetic values; 
they have them for me and for many far more than do those later 
works that are concerned with no other values. What now is the 
nature of this earlier art that belongs to a world of poetry, religion, 
magic, so akin to the cave-paintings of prehistoric man? I find it 

_an interesting question to ask, and from the point of view I am try- 
ing to suggest, the art of Asia, accepting Mr. Binyon’s account of it 
in Art and Civilization, is essentially the same kind of thing as early 
Greek art controlled by a religious imagination, and as most of the 
art of Western Europe until well into the sixteenth century ; but the 
date is unimportant. 

As a contribution, however, to this question I will introduce 
another one—seemingly, perhaps, a very different one. And I must 
return to the volume, Art and Civilization. 

The book ends with a short chapter on ‘‘ Art in a Modern Democ- 
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racy.’’ This is a theme, one may suppose, of major importance in 
the series of papers. It is by Mr. Marvin, and begins thus: ‘‘It 
remains to review shortly the prospects of art in a world industrial- 
ized, mechanized, organized like the present, and consider the in- 
fluences, hostile and hopeful, that play upon it,’’ that is, upon art 
and its values in that kind of world. 

Mr. Marvin’s few pages are interesting, but he has done hardly 
more than scratch the surface. He says: ‘‘ Within the state, in all 
civilized countries, intensive measures are being taken, largely under 
state supervision and with public support to educate, elevate and 
make happier every individual.’’ And by art he means ‘‘the power 
and the desire to create and enjoy beauty,’’ the sort of thing that, 
according to Mrs. Strong, art became at the end of the sixteenth 
century. 

Most of us do not realize that society is ‘‘a new type of patient.’’ 
The whole state of society with its common and dominant ideals is a 
new fact in the world. I can not, of course, repeat or discuss what 
Mr. Marvin has to say, except to select one point—that the large 
question is: how far is the whole people affected toward the power 
and the desire to possess beauty by the salient features of our social 
pattern? He says also, quoting some one unnamed: ‘‘No art which 
has ceased to be a humanity has ever lived at all: least of all has any 
poetry lived which was not both an art and a humanity.’’ And he 
turns at the end, somewhat pathetically, I feel, to Longinus, the 
treatise on The Sublime, ‘‘meaning the noble or elevating in art, and 
especially the art of poetry.’’ And he closes: ‘‘But what of the 
mass, the modern democracy which is our special subject in this 
chapter? Is there anything in the sublime which applies to them? 
‘To speak generally,’ says Longinus, ‘you should consider that to be 
truly beautiful and sublime which pleases all people at all times. 
For when men who differ in their habits, their ages, their dates, all 
agree together in holding one and the same view about the same 
writings, then the unanimous verdict makes our faith in the admired 
passage strong and indisputable.’ ’’ And Mr. Marvin asks: ‘‘Could 
democratic taste find a stronger warrant, not democracy at one 
moment or in one country, but semper ubique et ab omnibus, the 
verdict of mankind? Nor could one find elsewhere a stronger or 
truer note of hope on which to close.”’ 

Please do not think that I would express my own views in any 
such language, though I am in complete sympathy with the spirit 
of the lines, and though I might try to say something similar another 
way. 

Some expressions suggest that Mr. Marvin is conservative in oné 
or two respects. One thing that art-education in the schools can do 
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is to temper excessive individualism and anti-traditionalism in art 
(page 261). And in his introductory chapter (page 19) he says 
very accurately: ‘‘There is a natural war between a system which 
deals with men in masses and art which must spring from free and 
self-expressing individuals.’’ It all seems to me wise, amusing, and 
pathetic, but it admirably suits my purpose. 

We are all familiar with this proposition that, in taste, the final 
appeal is to a human mass; and we all know, I fancy, that that 
proposition expresses, not the judgment of the experienced student, 
but a faith of the social reformer. It suggested to me, however, an 
idea that had never occurred to me before. 

In the chapter on ‘‘The Greek Revelation’’ Mr. Holroyd, after 
speaking of the modesty and simplicity of the home of Pericles, 
continues: ‘‘In striking contrast to this remarkable moderation in 
private buildings the public splendour of the Acropolis, with its 
group of large and glorious temples, its high-walled platform and 
its entrance-building or Propylaea, must have made as dominating 
an impression in ancient Athens as the vast bulk of a Gothic cathe- 
dral rising over a little medieval town’’ (page 88). 

I now return to the distinction between primary and secondary 
values, and this distinction is meant to apply only to appreciations 
in esthetics. A building can be suited in all practical ways to its 
material purpose and still be a grievous offense to the eye. In 
this case, the primary esthetic values have been ignored. Or a man 
may like all pictures of handsome horses or of bird-dogs, because 
he is fond of horses and dogs. His attachment to them creates a 
secondary value which may, of course, greatly enrich the total 
esthetic content of the picture. But to an eye or an ear at all prac- 
tised in art, secondary values can never generate primary ones. 
Speaking for myself, I can not see how any amount of patriotism 
could ever help the Star-spangled Banner to sound like an even 
decent musical composition. 

Now take the Acropolis as Mr Holroyd speaks of it; its public 
splendor and its glorious temples. Or take the most important of 
the temples, the Parthenon—but take it only as something of design, 
proportion, color, sense of touch—as an esthetic composition of 
primary values only. Take away from it all its social instrumental- 
ity, its history, its functional character as the temple of Athena, 
take away the world of Greek religion as a living controlling fact. 
Or isolate in the same way, as estheticians and historians of art 
usually do, the cathedral of Chartres or some beautiful temple of 
India. All of its beauty in the strict sense remains, for that does 
not depend on secondary values. But the Parthenon and the cathe- 
dral of Chartres are not only ‘‘beautiful’’ works of art, they are 
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also ‘‘great’’ works of art. And my thesis now is that their great- 
ness lies in our sense of their social and historical significance, their 
human significance on a larger scale. Of course, something can be 
beautiful without being great, and in the same way it can be great 
without being beautiful, and if this is dialectic I earnestly apologize. 
I know that the word ‘‘great’’ is vague and perhaps a bit oratorical, 
but it will not be misunderstood. The Cathedral of Chartres is in- 
comparably more beautiful than Westminster Abbey, but West- 
minster may be greater than the Cathedral of Chartres. For great- 
ness, as I am using the word, depends upon the functioning of that 
which has this almost mystic quality in the social world that it be- 
longs to. The Zeus of Phidias at Olympia was, we are assured, 
supremely beautiful. And I am inclined to believe that in its own 
world it functioned in ways to make it also a great work of art. 

But for a piece of architecture or sculpture or a piece of music 
to be in this sense of the word ‘‘great,’’ there must be a certain 
socialized world of the imagination, Christian, Greek, Egyptian, 
Indian, the authoritative trait or symbol of a culture; something 
that is impersonal as science is impersonal, or as truth is impersonal. 

Looking at them with an interest only in beauty I never cared 
very much for the Last Judgment of Michelangelo or the Disputa of 
Raphael, but on reading Mrs. Strong’s explanation of them I felt 
that they were probably great works of art. Not that on that ac- 
count they were more beautiful; their greatness lies in what they 
signified and their beauty in how they look. 

Plato in the Republic demands an expurgated story book for the 
young. The frescoes of Giotto and his school, the paintings and 
mosaics of earlier centuries, were a story book that made a great 
contribution to the imaginative mentality of a people. It may not 
be too great an exaggeration to think of the artists of Italy for a 
thousand years as members of one chorus performing one composi- 
tion, in different keys and different parts. And the composition is 
the Christian Doctrine. And the public attends and repeats, and 
there is something for it to have and to hold all together, its world of 
the collective imagination—look at Christian Science to-day. 

Santayana has introduced the term ‘‘ideal society,’’ and he meant 
the personally intellectual and imaginative world of the individual. 
It is a term with which I am more and more impressed. Society, too, 
at least at certain stages, may be said to have its ‘‘ideal society,” 
its common furniture of superstitions, interests, animosities, and 
dreams. And when it has this common furniture, so that all its 
artists work together to perform a single composition, that common 
furniture, that world of the imagination where each is a citizen with 
the same interests in Hell, Purgatory, and Paradise, is an important 
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factor in the social unification of the total group. And the story 
book, as one finds it at Siena, at Padua, at Florence, at Assisi, and 
all over Europe, though it is so tattered now, how could art be more 
of a humanity? And as Mr. Marvin puts it: ‘‘No art which has 
ceased to be a humanity has ever lived at all.’’ 

By the seventeenth century the artist was much more the solo 
artist ; the old story book was out of print. 

What all this has aimed at is to set that expression ‘‘semper 
ubique et ab omnibus, the verdict of mankind’’ on its head. The art 
which provides and humanizes in definite picture form that part of 
the collective mental furniture which breeds what Giddings calls a 
consciousness of kind—I’m your kind and you are my kind—fune- 
tions in a way that makes us inclined to call it great art, whether the 
people that have it as a possession have any ‘‘esthetic’’ liking for 
it or not. 

I am not looking for precise or satisfactory propositions, only for 
a helpful point of view. Religious art is infinitely more than what 
we might call a picture book of mythology. It is rather that instru- 
ment of a common ideal society, or of part of it, which greatly helps 
the human group to possess in a concrete and effective way its com- 
mon world of the imagination. 

This is a raw and awkwardly constructed paper. Therefore let 
me try to state my own premises as briefly as I can. I will state 
them without attempt at justification. 

I begin with the two catagories ‘‘the natural’’ and ‘‘the super- 
natural’’ in the usual sense of those words. Zeus, Osiris, Jawe are 
illustrations of the supernatural. The distinction between the nat- 
ural and the supernatural is a modern one. Supernaturalism pro- 
vides the faith, doctrine, the very essence, perhaps, of social institu- 
tions whose social value can not be exaggerated, in certain periods 
of history. The doctrines are, as yet, unsupported by anything that 
can be called evidence. Evidence must be something that can be 
examined and tested by any competent investigator. It is imper- 
sonal. Personal faith is never evidence in the scientific sense of the 
word. Of course, interpretations of evidence, though scientific in 
method, are often wrong. That is, they are improved by subse- 
quent interpretations using the same method. The propositions 
usually called those of religion, or of supernaturalism, are specific 
details of a collective and socialized world of the imagination. This 
world of the imagination is, as I have said, in certain periods of 
social growth, instrumentally of the greatest social value. It makes 
no difference whether we speak of the doctrine of an institution or 
of the faith and vision of an individual. The individual obtains his 
mythology from the group. It is like drawing money from the 
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bank. What is, however, socially so valuable is, for those that most 
profit by it, pure superstition, and its offspring in metaphysics are 
superstition in the same sense of the word. But it is a superstition, 
which as a trait of human culture humanity in its spectacular and 
tragic history could hardly have done without. Its history is over- 
whelming. It is still a trait of the greatest instrumental value in 
the various cultures of the world. How much value it has as a trait 
of a particular culture depends upon the “ee complex of inter- 
locking traits that is that culture. 

But how can we explain the persistence, the institutionalization, 
the inheritance from generation to generation, of superstition, the 
impassioned loyalty, the faith in it as the source of wisdom and 
morals, of right and wrong? And here I come to the most important 
of my various premises, and by which, if it is wrong, I beg the entire 
question. It is that a superstition which is not in some instrumental 
way a valuable trait of a social mentality is thereby an individual 
affair, and will not remain through centuries a collective and com- 
mon possession with all the marks of social distinction. I am, after 
a fashion, operating with the assumptions of Hobbes and Rousseau in 
their theories of foundations of society. And I assume with Plato 
that man either is by nature, as the beaver is, or in his own interests 
needs to be, a social animal. In any case he has, though very im- 
perfectly, become so, and my thesis is that a superstition which is the 
‘‘ideal society’’ of a large social group—and it can be as far from 
ideal as any one wishes to say it is—and which endures, in spite of its 
intellectual absurdities, through many centuries, may be, probably 
is, even must be, a socially -integrating instrument of the greatest 
importance, almost the soil of its categorical imperatives. 

How does it function? Probably in many ways, some of them 
no doubt unfortunate, but of the advantageous ways, I suggest two. 
Suppose a Platonic myth were to function socially and beneficially: 
I do not need to say how that would be. Christian doctrine, 
Buddhism, and, I am confident, to a greater or less extent the myths 
of every religion that is enriched with them, are like Platonic myths. 
As Socrates says at the end of the Phaedo, no man of sense will 
say that the facts are literally and precisely so, but they are es- 
sentially so. Thus, if some of Christian doctrine as Dante under- 
stood it, though far from being literally true, be yet essentially true, 
it functions as metaphors function, which we use spontaneously and 
naturally when we wish to express esteem or condemnation. And 
if we are guided by a metaphor or a Platonic myth we do the same 
things that we would do if guided by the facts that the metaphor 
picturesquely phrases. This is what is meant by saying that the 
myth, the metaphor, or the superstition is essentially true. It’s like 
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saying ‘‘Pay me either in gold or by check. They’re both ex- 
changeable for the same goods.’’ And the superstition in question 
is not yours or mine alone, it is ours, and we are the tribe, the city 
state or the City of Zeus. That is one of the ways that religion can 
function. 

The other way is harder to describe; it is more subtle and, I 
believe, more important, since it contributes greatly to what Giddings 
ealls the social consciousness of kind. 

This is a theme for a social psychologist. But we can say that 
in the sense in which I here use the word, consciousness of kind is 
strong in Middletown, among the Catholics, and the Christian Scien- 
tists, to speak only of those we are well acquainted with. And it 
hardly exists at all in the mind of the much-traveled cosmopolitan. 
Or rather his consciousness of kind is so enlarged that it has hardly 
any frontiers. This, however, is only by way of somewhat irrelevant 
illustration. 

But what I call this collective impersonal world of the imagina- 
tion in which Western Europeans as such were citizens, which made 
a scholar at home at Bologna, at Paris or at Oxford, as to-day a 
Catholic is equally at home at any celebration of the mass wherever 
it is, must have been a socially unifying, socially integrating in- 
fluence in the face of a complex of disintegrating forces over all that 
portion of the map where this superstition was established. Most 
subtle, and perhaps most interesting, is what I have ventured to eall 
that collective ideal society that in a thousand ways patterned the 
world of living men and women in accordance with their collective 
world of dreams, a world that found expression in the Pyramids, 
the figures of Osiris, the Parthenon, the frescoes of Duccio and of 
Giotto, the Divine Comedy, and the St. Matthew Passion. 

Thus the field of art is larger and profounder than the book of 
which I have given a partial account suggests. How profound it is 
depends on the culture of which it is a trait, and how it functions 
there. How art is related to religion, and how in their interrelation 
they function in that culture depends largely upon how religion 
functions there. In the history of our own culture, while religion 
provided so much of the collective ideal society, art like philosophy 
was its active servant ; but it spoke not in terms of universals in class- 
room lectures and in books of manuscript, but in a language of 
concrete angels, saints, the redeemer, the supreme god himself, a 
language the unlettered mass could react to. One has only to think 
of the Cathedral of York when what is now grey stone was a scene 
of walls and columns of varied and pictured color, of St. Michael’s — 
(in Hildesheim), of San Zeno Maggiore at Verona, of Ravenna, and 
of the gleaming vision of mosaics at Mon Reale just outside Palermo. 
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Art in the larger sense of that word, perhaps more than anything 
else, has, at certain times, given the social group the most intimate 
and most spiritual aspect of its personality. Remember the older 
Parthenon dishonored by the Persians, the cathedrals of Ely and of 
Lincoln, and any delicate old New England meeting-house of to-day. 
And if you have seen it, remember particularly the little church at 
the home in England of William Penn.? 


WENDELL T. BusaH. 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
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The Quest for Certainty: A Study of the Relation of Knowledge and 
Action. JoHN Dewsy. (Gifford Lectures, 1929.) New York: 
Minton, Balch and Co. 1929. Pp. 318. 

It is not necessary to characterize a book which we shall all read, 
but one can not lay down Professor Dewey’s Gifford Lectures with- 
out yielding to the temptation. This is a completer and better- 
rounded statement of the author’s point of view than any which has 
preceded it, and on some points it is a clearer one. It is also a con- 
tribution to literature. It begins, one feels, where the author him- 
self begins; the directing intent is laid down in the opening pages; 
and it moves forward with uninterrupted sweep to that which, one 
is persuaded, constitutes the personal goal of his thinking. The con- 
cluding chapter especially is impressive; it contains passages which 
will always be quoted. 

In its simplest terms, the theme is not new, but is that in which 
the West has always announced itself as against the East; the modern 
world against the ancient: Man may not reach the goal of his quest 
for security by any flight to another world—neither to that other 
world of the religious mystic, nor to that realm of transcendent ideas 
and eternal values which is its philosophical counterpart. Salvation 
is through work; through experimental effort, intelligently directed 
to an actual human future. 

The development of this theme is, of course, peculiarly Professor 

2 What I have tried to say does not in any way conflict with the explanation 
accomplished so ably and so accurately by Professor Dewey in his recent book 
The Quest for Certainty—the explanation of why it is philosophy as practised 
for more than two thousand years has been such a complex of pious and acade- 
mie superstitions, such a faith in things that abide in sanctified aloofness some- 
where beyond the horizon. 

If, however, collective superstition functions—among other ways, in the 
way I suggest it does—its effectiveness for social integration may help to explain 
why it has been so long an obstacle to the efficiency of philosophy. It should 


be obvious to any one that this paper grows out of Santayana’s Reason in Re- 
ligion. 
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Dewey’s own. Man must recognize his continuity with nature, and 
he must read that continuity both ways. Nature in general is not a 
completed and independent reality prior to his action. Nor are the 
objectives of his quest legitimately or safely determined in complete 
abstraction from that experience in which environment is met and 
moulded. The world is not a ‘‘block-universe’’ and finished; its 
growing reality is in part for us to create. But the sense of this is 
not conveyed in the simple and bold terms of a Jamesian ‘‘absolute 
chance’’ and ‘‘will to believe,’’ which either did or did not appeal to 
the reader’s prior inclination; it comes by way of an examination 
of the relation between knowledge and action, and of the nature of 
‘*the valuable’’ as the object of an activity which, though intelli- 
gently directed, is never cast in final form or loses its character as 
experimental and hypothetical. 

The persistent fallacy of epistemology has been the conception 
that the norm of knowledge is some antecedent reality. In their 
opposite ways, both rationalists and sensational empiricists are in 
error by their common assumption that reflection—thought involving 
inference—is reproductive, and that ideas are tested by some com- 
parison with an object which has prior existence. For rationalism, 
this object is a reality already informed by transcendent and consti- 
tutive reason. For sensational empiricism, sensory qualities as 
merely given are the antecedent models with which ideas must agree 
if they are to be sound or ‘‘proved.’’ But objects are not finalities 
which ‘‘call for thought only in the way of definition, classification, 
subsumption in syllogisms, etc.’’ Sense qualities are something to 
be known; they set the problem to be solved instead of supplying the 
answer which knowledge seeks. The model of true knowledge is to 
be found in the experimental investigations of science. The princi- 
pal traits of such inquiry are three: ‘‘The first is the obvious one 
that all experimentation involves overt doing, the making of definite 
changes in the environment or in our relation to it. The second is that 
experiment is not a random activity, but is directed by ideas which 
have to meet the conditions set by the need of the problem inducing 
the active inquiry. The third and concluding feature, in which the 
other two receive their full measure of meaning, is that the outcome 
of the directed activity is the construction of a new empirical situa- 
tion in which objects are differently related to one another, and such 
that the consequences of directed operations form the objects that 
have the property of being known.’’? The concepts which direct 
such experimental inquiry comprise or prescribe a set of operations 
by which the presence of the character conceived is tested.* Thus 

1P. 99; see also p. 112. 

2 Pp. 86-87. 

8 See p. 111. 
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‘ideas have an empirical origin and status. But it is that of acts 
performed . . . not reception of sensations forced on us from with- 
out.’’* As directly given, objects are not the terminus and test of 
knowledge, but the occasion of it; experimental procedure reduces 
them to the status of data. ‘‘This resolution is required because the 
objects in their first mode of experience are perplexing, obscure, frag- 
mentary ; in some way they fail to answer a need. Given data which 
locate the nature of the problem, there is evoked the thought of the 
operation which, if put into execution, may eventuate in a situation 
in which the trouble or doubt which evoked inquiry will be re- 
solved.’’® ‘‘Ideas that are plans of action or operations to be per- 
formed are integral factors in actions which change the face of the 
world. ... A genuine idealism and one compatible with science 
will emerge as soon as philosophy accepts the teaching of science that 
ideas are statements not of what is or has been but of acts to be per- 
formed.’’* ‘‘Henceforth the quest for certainty becomes the search 
for methods of control; . . . theoretical certitude is assimilated to 
practical certainty; to security, trustworthiness of instrumental 
operations. ’’ 7 

The important consequences of this theory of knowledge, for Pro- 
fessor Dewey’s further thesis, is suggested by the last two quotations. 
Knowledge here takes its place in a world which is in part its own 
creation. A knower, as such, is a doer, not a passive spectator of a 
ready-made world. The terms in which reality is defined, for our 
cognition, are terms into which our own activity, directed by this 
knowing, has already entered. Knowing is prediction of the result 
of our own intelligently directed ways of acting—if I do thus and 
so, the result will be such and such. ‘‘If we persist in the tradi- 
tional conception, according to which the thing to be known is some- 
thing which exists prior to and wholly apart from the act of know- 
ing, then discovery of the fact that the act of observation, necessary 
to existential knowing, modifies that pre-existent something, is proof 
that the act of knowing gets in its own way. If knowing is a form 
of doing and is judged like other modes by its eventual issue, this 
tragic conclusion is not forced upon us.’’ ® 

In the pages from which these excerpts are taken, the principles 
set down are illuminated and enforced by consideration of physical 
science, past and present, which constitutes an analysis and critique 
of scientific procedure which is worth reading quite apart from its 

4Pp, 112. 

5P. 123. 

6 P. 138. 

7P. 128. 


8P, 205; the context is especially concerned with certain implications of 
physical relativity. 
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bearing on the issue. In the omission of this here, much which gives 
significance and support to the conclusions must inevitably fail to 
be suggested. 

With the main theses of this conception—the continuity of know- 
ing and acting, the function of empirical concepts as prescription of 
operations to be performed, the significance of knowing as prediction 
of a future into which our action enters—the present writer is so 
fully in accord as to have no comment save applause. And I believe 
that nothing which a just theory of knowledge can contribute to 
other problems, theoretical and practical, is more important than 
this realization that reality can not be an alien and imposed some- 
what, or a net of tight-bound circumstances in which we are caught, 
because the only reality there can be for us is one delimited in con- 
cepts of the results of our own ways of acting. 

Yet I conceive that the proponents of the various ‘‘spectator’’ 
theories of knowledge may feel aggrieved by this account. If it is 
difficult to deny what Professor Dewey positively says, it is neverthe- 
less possible to feel that something has been left unsaid which is im- 
portant. In particular, it may be remarked that the author is pre- 
occupied with the forward-looking function of knowledge to the 
neglect of its backward-looking ground or premises. It seems evi- 
dent that Professor Dewey dislikes abstractions, and views with sus- 
picion any attempt to separate factors or interrelated problems. 
Always his emphasis is upon the living integrality of process. Tra- 
dition conceptions, by contrast, have often formulated their problems 
and found their solutions by just such abstraction and separation of 
factors. One such problem—historically it overshadows and colors 
all the others—is this question of the ground, basis, validity of 
knowledge: How do we know? How is science possible? What 
justifies our cognitive assurance? To this question, we can not re- 
turn the answer, ‘‘The dénouement of future experience will tell 
us,’’ because the future is what we never catch up with. If knowl- 
edge is knowledge only as it directs action into the future it predicts, 
and this future is the test of its validity, then no knowledge is as- 
sured until it is dead and its function has ceased. Knowledge, on 
these terms, will be foresight—-and the only assured foresight will 
be hindsight. Nor is it possible to escape the point by the observa- 
tion that knowledge is hypothetical. ‘‘Hypothetical’’ is here am- 
biguous: if what is meant is that the content of knowledge is a hypo- 
thetical proposition—‘‘If I should do thus and so, the results would 
be such and such’’—then it is to be observed that it is not the 
hypothesis of this proposition which wants assurance; it is the judg- 
ment as a whole, and particularly the prediction contained in its 
consequent clause, whose ground and validity are in question. The 
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only sense of ‘‘hypothetical’’ which is pertinent to the present issue 
is that of ‘‘tentative’’ or ‘‘probable.’”’ But if what is meant is that 
empirical knowledge is probable, then the question merely recurs in 
another form: What makes it probable? What justifies the judg- 
ment as a knowledge of probabilities? 

By his predominant interest in the function of knowledge, Pro- 
fessor Dewey almost identifies knowing with finding out;°® tradi- 
tional theories mostly exhibit an opposite preoccupation and insist 
that the discussion of knowledge properly refers to the cognitive 
state which follows upon finding out, not that which leads up to it. 
If reference is taken to such experimental processes as characterize 
scientific investigation, it may be urged that the knowledge which 
directs and controls the experiment should not be confused with the 
knowledge which results from it. An experimenter already knows 
something, and in the light of this tries to find out something else. 
If he succeeds, he then knows two things (perhaps connected), 
what he knew before and what the experiment has just revealed. 
But the first of these items of knowledge is presumably independent 
of the experimental findings; it relates to something antecedently de- 
termined. And the second item becomes knowledge only when the 
experiment is concluded and its result, therefore, acquires the status 
of antecedent fact. 

If I read Professor Dewey correctly, he would object to such 
analysis as artificial, because he would take the typical situation in 
knowing, and especially in scientific experiment, to be one in which 
activity is guided by an hypothesis tentatively held, which the result 
of this experimental activity will confirm or falsify. The guiding 
idea is itself prediction of consequences to be reached by certain 
operations it prescribes. But does this manner of reading the cog- 
nitive situation abrogate the distinction between the ground of 
knowledge and the content of knowledge as matters requiring sep- 
arate examination? Let us accept, as typical of cognition, the case 
of hypothesis and experimental verification. Let us further agree 
that the significance of the hypothesis is the prediction of certain 
results to be reached by operations it prescribes. At the initiation of 
the experiment, when the hypothesis exercises its instrumental func- 
tion of prescribing operations, is this hypothesis knowledge? The 
answer, in the typical case, will be that it has a certain probability. 
If the experiment confirms it, it will then have a higher probability 
(or perhaps certainty). But the question, ‘‘Why is it probable (or 
certain) ?’’ will, at either moment, have to be answered, not in the 
light of what is, for that moment, future, but of what is present and 

® For example, ‘‘ Taking what is already known or pointing to it is no more 


a case of knowledge than taking a chisel out of a tool-box is the making of a 
tool’’ (p. 188). 
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past. The content of the hypothesis—its prediction of a result of 
action—relates to the future; and we may agree that the signifi- 
cance of cognition generally lies in such leading and in suck, predic- 
tion, But at every moment, the validity of it as knowledge depends 
upon the past. 

So far as I can see, there is nothing here which would deny to 
knowledge its significance as an instrument of action, nor the author’s 
further point that reality as an object of knowledge is something 
into which our own activity enters as a partial determinant. Be- 
cause these points relate to the content and function of knowledge: 
the content of a cognition may be the prediction of the future and 
of a future as conditioned by action, although the just ground of 
such prediction, or warrant for our knowledge, is something ante- 
cedent. However, if we grant that a practical belief has a just 
ground only in the light of what is past, we then make connection 
with traditional issues in their traditional form. Warranted be- 
liefs, hypotheses justifiably held, are possible only if something 
learned from the past is pertinent to the future. The possibility of 
knowledge argues some continuing stability which extends through 
past and future both. It is such transtemporal stabilities, or the 
basis of them in reality, which constitute the object of the tradi- 
tional quest for certainty. The elevation of such transtemporalities 
to the status of the transcendent, as eternal objects of a constitutive 
reason, or even their abstraction from that temporal process in which 
human action may make a difference, is—we may agree with Pro- 
fessor Dewey—an illicit procedure and the source of further errors. 
But in some terms or other, some such background, in the more-than- 
particular, will be required for empirical beliefs if the problem of 
their validity is to be solved. 

Moreover, the presentations of sense-experience must exercise some 
other function than that of setting problems if empirical knowledge 
is to be possible. That presentation which is the occasion of the cog- 
nitive process must serve as clue to, or a sign of, what our practical 
belief predicts as the eventuation of a certain mode of action. Acts 
do not produce their empirical consequences regardless of the sit- 
uation into which they enter. What that situation is, we must rely 
upon such given data of sense to disclose, even though they portray 
it only in fragmentary and inconclusive fashion. They constitute 
such ground as we may have that, in this circumstance or on this oc- 
casion, a particular mode of action will yield a predictable result. 
Furthermore, such ground of our prediction must reflect some gen- 
eralization—that on such occasions as this, a particular act will re- 
sult thus and so—and the only possible basis of this generalization is 
something prior, even though the generalization be a tentative one, 
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subject to correction in the light of further experience. It can only 
be thus corrected when such further experience has itself become 
antecedent fact. 

I do not suppose that there is anything here set down (unless in 
detail) with which Professor Dewey would disagree, since this does 
little more than emphasize the obvious: that if knowledge is to be 
other than a random leap in the dark, a belief must have some ground 
or warrant; and that what is future to it can not, in the nature of 
the case, provide such warrant. But perhaps these trivialities justify 
the observation that knowing has its retrospective as well as its 
prospective significance. Its content as prediction and its function 
as guide to action look toward the future; its warrant, or 
validity as belief, looks back to something prior. We may suspect 
that one reason for Professor Dewey’s preponderant, and almost ex- 
clusive, emphasis upon the forward-looking aspect of content and in- 
strumental function, is that the traditional problems of validity do 
not greatly interest him. In any case, nothing which might be here 
at issue touches the point—important for the sequel—that the reality 
we know is conditioned by our action, not something preformed, and 
contemplated by a passive spectator. 

The other outstanding thesis of this theory of knowledge, which 
is carried forward to the consideration of further problems, is that 
the end of knowledge is not in knowing but is in doing; the sub- 
servience of the cognitive activity to further interests, which are 
to have authority over it. This may seem to be merely the definitive 
intent of ‘‘instrumentalism’’; but that word has two quite differ- 
ent meanings, Plato, for example, is an instrumentalist in the sense 
of holding that the essence of a thing is the ‘‘good’’ of it. The axe 
is defined in terms of its cutting function. And no empirical axe 
is fully real just because no lump of metal ideally subserves that 
function. The bridle is an instrument for controlling a horse with- 
out injuring his mouth; and it is a transcendent idea because no such 
thing can be more than approximated to. Plato as much as Pro- 
fessor Dewey takes the correct apprehension of an axe to lie in a con- 
cept of which it might be said that it prescribes certain operations 
and forecasts their result. And for Plato likewise it is true that, in 
the case of particular empirical axes, this forecast is hypothetical 
and probable only. But for Plato it is the intellectual apprehension 
of this essence which is the aim of the cognitive process; the ad- 
vance of knowledge is toward better and more precise concepts. For 
Professor Dewey, this advance is to be tested by a better accomplish- 
ment of the world’s work; ‘‘Ideas are worthless except as they pass 
into actions which rearrange and reconstruct in some way, be it little 
or large, the world in which we live. To magnify thought and ideas 
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for their own sake apart from what they do... is to reject the 
idealism which involves responsibility.””*° Thus the two points of 
view are in agreement that the good of the axe is in the woodpile, 
and that a just concept must so take it; Plato and Professor Dewey 
are both instrumentalists in holding a functional theory of the con- 
cept. But Professor Dewey would also maintain that the good of 
knowing or understanding the axe is in the woodpile, and thus is an 
instrumentalist in a further sense. It is this transfer of ‘‘the seat 
of intellectual authority’’** to the arts of practical guidance and 
control, which is the underlying thesis of the book. 

The issue here revealed becomes poignant whenever the interests 
of precision and finality of conception run counter to the practical 
applicability of knowledge and direct scientific endeavor away from 
those complex and unprecise affairs which are proximate to human 
interests. The subversive results of holding intellectual apprehen- 
sion to be an end in itself are numerous and subtle. The hypostatiza- 
tion of Platonic ideas, and the consequent other-worldliness and 
contempt for the practical, is only an extreme example. It likewise 
leads to disrespect for sensibly observed material in science,’? to a 
turning away from change to the changeless,!* to relegation of the 
problematic and the individual to the ‘‘subjective,’’** and to the 
elevation of abstract ‘‘standardized’’ things, such as the entities of 
physical science, to the position of a higher, more fundamental kind 
of reality..> It also results in an invidious designation of the abstract 
disciplines as more truly ‘‘science,’’ in contrast to those departments 
of knowledge more directly pertinent to concrete and involved human 
affairs. Hence as a further effect, the social sciences may be misled, 
through an attempt to be more ‘‘scientific,’’ to give over the effort 
at instrumentally valuable formulations in favor of empty abstrac- 
tions and sterile classifications.’* It may even, through the false 
dichotomy of intellectual and practical, result in false ideals of edu- 
cation; in ‘‘devotion to training in technical and mechanical skills 
on one hand and to laying in a store of abstract information on the 
other’’—both in contrast to the ‘‘development of intelligence as a 
method of action.’’ 1” 

The real nature and legitimate intent of abstract scientific pro- 
cedures is clearly set forth. Such remoteness from the concrete is 
necessary for ‘‘arriving at statements which hold for all expe- 

10 P, 138. 

11 Chapter heading of Ch. VII. 

12 See p. 88. 

18 See p. 84. 

14 See p. 233. 

15 See pp. 237 ff. 


16 See pp. 199, 220 ff. 
17 P, 252, 
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riences and observers under all possible varying circumstances.”’ '* 
The operations and relations implicit in our dealings with the con- 
crete become explicit and generalized and are then symbolically 
dealt with. ‘‘ All that was required for the development of mathe- 
matics as a science and for the growth of a logic of ideas, that is, of 
implications of operations with respect to one another, was that some 
men should appear upon the scene who were interested in the opera- 
tions on their own account, as operations, and not as means to speci- 
fied particular uses.’’ 1° The relative perfection of conclusions is con- 
nected with the strict limitation of problems. ‘‘ Artificial simplifica- 
tion or abstraction is a necessary precondition of securing ability to 
deal with affairs which are complex, in which there are many more 
variables and where strict isolation destroys the special character- 
istics of the subject-matter. . . . [But] objection comes in, and comes 
in with warranted force, when the results of an abstractive opera- 
tion are given a standing which belongs only to the total situation 
from which they have been selected.’’ 2° ‘‘The abstractions of mathe- 
matics and physies represent the common denominators in all things 
experienceable. . . . Erected into complete statements of reality as 
such, they become hallucinatory obsessions.’’ 24 To make a transcript 
of this rational structure of nature in mathematical formule ‘‘gives 
great delight to those who have the required ability. But it does 
nothing ; it makes no difference in nature.’’ 2? 

The underlying issue here is not so much metaphysical as ethical ; 
or it is metaphysical because it is first ethical. Ontological subor- 
dination of the ‘‘abstract’’ to the ‘‘concrete’’ is the corollary of the 
ethical principle that the (intellectual) activity which leads to ab- 
stract objects should not terminate in them, but should be instru- 
mental to something further and practical. It is the counterpart of 
the repudiation of the ancient ideal of contemplative insight in favor 
of absorption in the world’s work. The assignment of exclusive or 
preéminent reality to the entities of exact science, as against those 
of every-day experience, is certainly a metaphysical blunder, and 
merits the vigorous criticism here accorded it. But surely the 
‘‘common denominators of all experience’’ have their own kind of 
reality ; they are not fictions. And in view of the author’s earlier 
point, that real objects in general are the termini of intelligently di- 
rected activity, it becomes evident that ‘‘conereteness’’ does not 
connote mere givenness, but implies some sort of intellectual delimi- 
tation, abstraction, or construction. Otherwise we should conclude 

18 P, 218, 

19 P, 156. 

20 P, 217. 


21P, 218, 
22P, 211. 
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in favor of the exclusive reality of sensations. This being so, it does 
not appear in what sense the metaphysical preéminence of every-day 
objects over the scientific is more warranted than its opposite. Per- 
haps the author does not intend to assign such preéminence. In any 
case, the ethical thesis of instrumentalism should stand on its own 
feet. 

With respect to this ethical issue, probably we shall all agree 
that Professor Dewey’s emphasis upon practical doing falls in the 
right place, though some may feel that his enthusiasm for the strenu- 
ous life leads him to overstate the case, and smacks of rigorism. To 
‘*make a difference in nature’’ is not the whole end of man. Perhaps 
he will allow us moral holidays, for the celebration of scientific in- 
sight as an end in itself. 5 

A further motive for emphasis upon the desirable continuity of 
science and practical affairs becomes evident in the ensuing chapters: 
it is to the end that something of the method learned in science may 
be carried over to the problems of concrete human ends. ‘‘The prob- 
lem of restoring integration and codperation between man’s beliefs 
about the world in which he lives and his beliefs about the values and 
purposes that should direct his conduct is the deepest problem of 
modern life. It is the problem of any philosophy which is not iso- 
lated from that life.’’?* As a result of the lack of continuity with 
natural science, beliefs about values are ‘‘ pretty much in the position 
in which beliefs about nature were before the scientific revolution. 
There is either a basic distrust of the capacity of experience to devel- 
ope its own regulative standards, and an appeal to what philosophers 
call eternal values, in order to ensure regulation of belief and action; 
or there is an acceptance of enjoyments actually empirically expe- 
rienced irrespective of the method or operation by which they are 
brought into existence.’’? What is needed is an extension of the ex- 
perimental method to the construction of human good. This would 
mean, on the one hand, the repudiation of transcendent ‘‘values,’’ 


known by reason or divinely revealed, and, in consequence, of that — 


Subjectivism which throws the emphasis upon change in ourselves 
instead of the world in which we live. Standards would no longer 
be accepted as something antecedent and fixed; ‘‘All tenets and 
creeds about good and goods, would be recognized to be hypoth- 
eses.’’?5 The more exacting test of consequences would be substi- 
tuted for fixed general rules.2* On the other hand, the experimental 
method will deny any final significance to the mere fact of casual 
desire or given enjoyment. ‘‘The fact that something is desired only 

28 P, 255. 

24P, 256, 

25 P, 277. 

26 See p. 278. 
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raises the question of its desirability.’’?7 ‘‘A feeling of good or ex- 
cellence is as far removed from goodness in fact as a feeling that 
objects are intellectually thus and so is removed from their being 
actually so.’’ *8 

“Where will regulation come from if we surrender traditionally 
prized values as our directive standards? Very largely from the 
findings of the natural sciences’’ *°—when the effects of the separa- 
tion of knowledge from action have been removed. ‘‘Judgments 
about values are judgments about the conditions and the results of 
experienced objects ; judgments about that which should regulate the 
formation of our desires, affections and enjoyments.’’ *° 

Many readers will, I think, find this part of Professor Dewey’s 
doctrine puzzling to a degree in which the rest is not. The sense in 
which ‘‘experience can develop its own regulative standards’’ is not 
clear. It is to be observed, of course, that ‘‘experience’’ does not 
here mean something merely given; for Professor Dewey, the ex- 
periencer and his attitudes and acts are in the experience. Further, 
we shall all admit that what is good has to be learned; that in part 
the achievement of the valuable must come through our own more 
just evaluations, and that this learning is not a process of merely 
rational reflection, but is empirical, including observation of the con- 
sequences of acts and of the connections of things. But is it not the 
case that we must ourselves bring to experience the ultimate criter- 
ion and touchstone of the good; that otherwise experience could no 
more teach us what is good than it can teach the blind man what 
things are red? Experience—and experience alone—can teach us 
what is good, if by that we mean, what situations, things, events are 
good; that is, only the wisdom of experience can show us where good- 
_ ness is to be found. Hence if we mean by ‘‘ideals’’ such concrete 
aims as democracy or wealth or the comity of nations, then expe- 
rience must develop its own ideals—though whether it can be 
trusted to is, perhaps, another matter. But can experience deter- 
mine the nature, essence, criteria of goodness? Before one embarks 
upon the practical and empirical problem of realizing the valuable 
or constructing the good, is it not essential that one should be able to 
recognize it when disclosed ; that one should know, not what objects 
or what concrete situations, but what quality of life—whether pleas- 
ure or self-mastery, activity in accordance with virtue or the in- 
tellectual love of God—it is which is to be realized or constructed? 
Toward this problem, we can hardly take hypothetical attitudes, 
leaving the just answer for the social and historical process to deter- 

27P, 260. 

28 P, 265. 


29 P. 273. 
80 P, 265. 
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mine, because the question whether human history is progress or 
decadence will depend upon it. 

Professor Dewey has, I think, declined to separate these two 
questions; of the essence or criteria of the good and of its locus in 
experience and reality. And by so doing, he omits the former alto- 
gether. It is precisely this problem of the nature or definition of the 
good, to which traditional theories have been principally directed. 
Hence no issue is really joined. In spite of this, however, it seems to 
me that Professor Dewey’s strictures upon traditional conceptions are 
wholly just and that the corrective which he urges is most salutary. 
With respect to the second problem, of concretely realizing the good, 
traditional doctrines have almost universally done one or other of two 
things: either they have, broadly speaking, assumed that moral 
science is concluded with the delimitation of the summum bonum; 
or they have proceeded as if he who apprehends this nature of the 
good can forthwith produce it or find it, with no more equipment 
than mother-wit provides. As examination of their ‘‘illustrations’’ 
will show, they go straight from basic principle to the most intricate 
and difficult of personal and social problems, with no intermediaries. 
This is as if one could proceed from the definition of ‘‘beauty’’ to 
the production of a symphony or to the criticism of Renaissance archi- 
tecture. Quite clearly, either in or added to the traditional type of 
value-theory and ethics, there is needed just that continuity with a 
humanized science, just that learning of the connections and conse- 
quences of things, and just that experimental method and attitude 
of mind, in behalf of which Professor Dewey speaks. This is just 
that connection between an understanding of the world we live in 
and our beliefs about our purposes and values, which might bridge 
the present chasm between theoretical apprehension and the art of 
the good life. This is the goal of the quest for certainty and security. 

With respect to values, there is a third question which philosophy 
has sought to answer: So far as these transcend man’s power to 
achieve, how do they stand related to things in general? There is 
something which bears upon this in the concluding chapter of the 
book. But that chapter will be omitted here. Perhaps it is a matter 
peculiarly between Professor Dewey and his readers. I should not 
wish to underscore any part of it by quotation, or to mar it by mar- 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


We print below the program of the Twenty-ninth Annual Meet- 
ing of the American Philosophical Association, Eastern and West- 
ern Divisions in Joint Session, at Columbia University, December 
30 and 31, 1929. 

Monday, December 30 


9:30 A.M. 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF JOHN DEWEY 
Experience and Dialectic ........... Frederick J. E. Woodbridge 
Action and Certainty ...............4. William Ernest Hocking 
Pragmatism and Current Thought ............ Clarence I. Lewis 


1 PM 


LUNCHEON, FacuLty CLUB 
2:30 P.M. 
ConcuRRENT Discussions 
A. Loatc 
Sine Qua Non Conditions .............eceeeee H. D. Roelofs 


The Paradox and Principle of Inference....... H. G. Swenson 
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The Method of Deduction .................00c 000: M. Farber 

John Dewey’s Theory of Judgment ................ J. Ratner 
B. Soctan PHILOSOPHY 

Some Limitations in Dr. Dewey’s Educational Philosophy : 


H. Horne 

The Place of Values in Economics ............ G. BR. Geiger 
The Doctrine of the Situation and the Method of Social Science. 
P. W. Ward 

A Redefinition of the Individual .............. J. D. Stoops 


7 P.M. 
DINNER TENDERED BY COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY Facutty CLuB 
Presidential Address: Vision and Technique in Philosophy. 
Morris R. Cohen 
Tuesday, December 31 
9:30 a.m. 


CoNCURRENT Discussions 


A. THE SIGNIFICANCE FOR PHILOSOPHY OF RECENT THEORIES OF 
PuHysIcs. 
The Philosophical Consequences of the Theory of Relativity. 
F. C. 8. Northrop 
The Theory of Relativity: For What Is It a Disguise? 
James MacKaye 
The Significance of Recent Physics for Aesthetics. 


W. A. Shimer 
B. VauvEe as Any Osgect or ANy INTEREST. 
Value as Any Object of Any Interest .......... D. H. Parker 
ERS ELS OR EE I PATE SIE rat te eA C. M. Perry 
I i ii studi Wok din x actehen hc ste aera eke H. H. Dubs 
Finding a Place for Value ...............000. R. W. Sellars 
1 P.M. 
LUNCHEON, Facuuty CLUB 
2:30 P.M 
Essences, Universals and Things ................46. W. Swabey 
Ee NN OE BOD oo oie we wepasccncrcccwes G. A. Tawney 
Meanings and Their Exemplifications ............... C. A. Baylis 
5 P.M. 


Business MEETINGS 


7PM 
DINNER TENDERED BY COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
Facuutty Cuus 


Presidential Address: Meditation on a Hill .......... M. C. Otto 








